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FOYLES’ SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Story of Our Inns of Court. 


The inner and Middle Temples, Gray’s Inn 
and Lincolin’s Inn. 
This book is designed to outline the origin 
and growth of these four Institutions, 
which together constitute a Legal Univer- 
sity and occupy a place among other 
institutions of the realm which is unique 
and solitary. It is designed also to give 
the reader some general idea of their 
traditions and their aims. With a number 
of full-page Illustrations 
Demy 8vo., Cloth. Published at 10/6 Net. 
The remaining copies eres, in brand 
new condition, at 


Postage 6d. 
Sent on approval. Quote offer 467. 
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Modern, English & Foreign. 


Specialised Catalogues & Typed Lists 
issued. Send postcard to:— 


E. GUNTRIP, 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER, 
37, Forge Roap, 
SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT. 


A Catalogue of Liturgical and Early 
Theological Books just issued. 


Send me your list of Books wanted, 














REWARD for first one supplying the | 

baptismal record of Button Gwinnett, 
os ga a American Declaration of Indepen- | 
dence. Should be in Gloucestershire, Glamor- | 
ganshire or Herefordshire, but may be else- 
where. Late 1734 or early 1735.—B. I’. Stevens | 
Son and Brown, London. | 


£5 


ooKs and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE 

Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books | 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— | 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon | 
don, S.E.22. 
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| 
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SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


























OLD BOOKS and ENGRAVED 
FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


New Catalogues on application. 


: 13 Garrick S 
Suckling & Co. fondon WO2 











‘Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 


(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. 


|2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, 

Engravers. 


Stationers and 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application. 





UTHOR®S’ MSS. and literary work of every 

description peoenere and expeditiously 
typewritten, 1/- iis 1,000 words.—Mr. KE. 
Atkinson, 197, Highbury Hill, N.5. 





por.w WILLS and RECORD searching, apply 
Cc. E. Simons | (late of Literary Dept., 
Somerset House), “‘ Hagley,” Gerrards Cross, 
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(July-Dec., 1925), are now available, and | 
may be obtained from “ NOTES & QUERIES,” | 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks; from , 


‘““NOTES AND QUERIES,” 22, Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2; or through local booksellers. 
Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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FIRST SERIES (1849-1855).—A few second- | 


hand copies in the original cloth binding, 
£1 10s. 6d. each. One copy, bound half- 
leather, marbled boards, £1 15s. 

SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
a (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
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Hotes and Queries. 


FOR SALE. 


7 following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes, may be obtained ‘rom the Mana- 
ger, “‘ Notes and Queries,” 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks :— 

| FIRST SERIES — (1849-1855), bound half 

leather, marbled boards and General Index, 

similarly bound, second-hand, in very good 
condition, £9. 

, SECOND SERIES _ (1856-1861), bound half 

leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
| £10 10s. 
SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), bound half 
leather with green labels, second-hand, in 
excellent condition, £8 8s. 

| THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound half 

leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 

£10 10s. 

| THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), in various bind- 

ings, second-hand, in good condition, £5. 

| FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General In- 

| dex, in various bindings, second band, £6. 

| FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

| FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879), id., £7 7s. 
SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher's 

cloth cases, in very good condition, second- 
—_ and General Index in paper cover, 
8. 


INDEX TO VOLUME CXLIX. 


4 ing SUBJECT INDEX to volume 149 (July- 
December, 1925), is now ready, and may be 
obtained from “NOTES & QUERIES,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England, 
direct or through local newsagents and book- 
| sellers. The Index is also on sale at our 
|Tondon Office, 22, Essex Street, W.C.2. 
Price 2s. 6d., postage 1d. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Per insertion. 
1s. per line. 
0d. 





1 insertion 


3 23 1 os 
6 : 94. 
13 > -— > 


26 a 7d. 99 
The line is of about 7 words. Minimum, 3s. 
| per insertion. Box number 6d. 
All advertisements should be prepaid 
FOR SALE, 
“THE GUARDIAN,’ 2 vols. (1740). 
“THE TATLER,’ 4 vols. (1759). 
“THE SPECTATOR,’ 8 vols. (1757). 





e |All with woodcuts and “ Printed Jacob and 

| Richard Tonson,” 84 x 5 in., bound leather, 
Must be sold, offers to: 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


| in good condition. 
| Bax 3800 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 

stage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 13s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 
for the Editor to the London Office. | 

— = > | 











Memorabilia. 





TRE notice accorded in the Press to Dr. | 
V. Burch’s article on the Old Slavonic | 
Josephus (see ante, p. 271) has brought forth | 
no little important correspondence. In The | 
Times may be noted: 
Apr. 15. A letter from Dr. Burch | 
stating that the portions of the Josephus in 
his possession are those only relating to Jesus 
Christ; and that the whereabouts of the | 
MSS. is no secret. A letter from Fr. | 
Thruston pointing out some earlier work on | 
the old Slavonic text. | 
Apr. 17. A long letter from Dr. Robert 
Kisler of Paris giving particulars of the | 
publication of the important passages and | 
their treatment by scholars—particularly in | 
France and Germany, principally during the | 
last two years. A letter with similar par- | 
ticulais from M. Salomon Reinach. 
Apr. 19. A reply to these by Dr. Burch 
rebutting the assumption that he was un- 
aware of the work already done on the sub- 
ject, and referring to his coming book. An 
anonymous letter (Reader) referring to a 
summary of the passages in question to be 
found in ‘Selections from Josephus,’ by H. 
St. J. Thackeray, published by the §.P.C.K. 
in 1919. 
[HE London County Council is circulating 
the following information regarding 
their collection of prints and water-colours 
relating to London. This now amounts to 
nearly 6,500 items, and has been acquired 
either by bequest, gift or purchase. The 
latest addition to the collection was made 
by the purchase from the Rev. E. H. Eland, 


| 





M.A., of a set of seventy-eight water-colours, 


principally illustrating the metropolitan 
boroughs of Islington and Finsbury, but con- 
taining also some views of Hackney and 
Stoke Newington. The great majority of 
these water-colours are by C. H. Matthews, 
and were drawn about 1850, but there are a 
few by Schnebbelie, the Shepherds and other 
artists. 

It has been the Council’s practice for som> 
time to place on view in one of the rooms 
in the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1, a number of its various prints and 
water-colours selected and arranged so as 
to form a coherent whole. Hitherto the 
basis of arrangement has been chronological, 
and exhibitions illustrative of (i) Tudor 
London, (ii) Stuart London, (iii) Eigh- 
teenth Century London, and (iv) Early 
Nineteenth Century London have been given. 


| Each exhibition lasts about three months. 


It has now been decided to vary the basis 
of arrangement, and for the next five or 
six exhibitions the keynote will be topo- 
graphy, not chronology. The first of the 
series, illustrating the topography and his- 
tory of Islington and Finsbury is now on 
view. Over 150 items are shown, including 
more than half the Eland purchase. The 
remainder consists of prints and water- 
colours (some very beautiful) from the other 
portions of the Council’s collection (the Har- 
ben and Sturge Bequests, the Hooke Gift, 
the Gardner Purchase, etc.). 

A correspondent of L’Intermédiaire in 
answer to a question on the possibility 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s 
plays quotes a passage in an extended study 
of the subject in the Revue des cours et con- 
férences (March 30, 1924) by M. Georges 
Connes. After setting out all the theories 
he concludes thus: ‘‘ J’ai donné un an de 
ma vie & l'étude de cette controverse, dont 
je me suis convaincu qu’elle est vaine: c’est 
beaucoup, c’est trop, et je jure de n’y pas 
consacrer une autre minute.”’ His finat 
opinion is thus summarised: ‘‘ Quand on 
n’a lu que les baconiens on peut croire 2 
Bacon; que Demblon, 4 Rutland; que Le- 
franc & Derby, que Looney 4 Oxford; mais 
quand on Jes a tous lus on ne peut plus 
croire & personne qu’ & Shakespeare.”’ 


E notice in the Morning Post (Apr. 20) 
an account of the kindly support bein 
given in Japan to the new Shakespear> 
Memorial Theatre. The Osaka Mainicht— 
a leading daily paper which publishes ar 
English edition—has started a Fund for the 
purpose, heading the list with 500 yen. The 
English edition is supporting the produc- 
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tion of a Shakespeare play of which the 
proceeds are to go to the Fund. Japanese 
admiration for Shakespeare increases. All 
the plays have now been translated into 
Japanese; and the Japanese who last year 
visited the birthplace and signed the Mem- 
orial album numbered 284. 


WE have looked with great interest, as 
we always do, through the pages of 
the Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-painters—the number for April. Mr. 
Charles Jay Connick contributes an article 
on the work of the late Christopher Whall ; 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann writes on the Glazing 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
1351-2; from Prof. W. R. Lethaby’s pen 
comes a paper on Early Thirteenth Century 
Glass at Salisbury Cathedral. Mr. Bernard 
Rackham communicates an observation con- 
cerning the stained glass of Winchester Col- 
lege Chapel—the presence of six crowned ini- 
tials on the canopy of the ‘Sophonias’ (Zeha- 
niah) at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Mr. John A. Knowles gives a history of 
the York School of Glass-painting and also 
a paper on Imitation Stained Glass Ancient 
and Modern. The imitations are painted 
silk or linen, and the account reminds us 
of a window we were shown with great pride 
some years ago by a religious in a French 
church where a design in coloured patch- 
work put together by school children gave 
warmth and softness to a window immedi- 
ately above the altar of a side-chapel. 
| the Quarterly Review for April Mr. 
Douglas Gordon, writing about the Part- 
ridge, and deploring that partridges grow 
scarce remarks that one measure which 
might serve to ‘‘ strengthen [their] status in 
this island’’ would be further curtailment 
of the open season. Restriction, it appears, 
had better be applied at the beginning rather 
than at the end of the season, many experts 
considering that the historic First is a trifle 
too early. 


HE ‘‘ King of Bardsey’”’ is dead. He 
was Love Pritchard, a fisherman who 
won this name through his acting as chief 
in the little community settled on the island 
of Bardsey in Cardigan Bay. For twenty 
years his rule lasted; but about four months 
ago, the struggle for existence on an island 


two miles long and three-quarters of a mile | 





to go back to the island to die; but this was 
not to be. He died at Aberdaron. A man 
of magnificent physique, he had captured to 
some extent popular imagination. Being a 
bachelor some years ago be announced in. 
tention of marrying a young Welsh woman— 
and received offers of marriage by the hun- 
dred, some from France, Germany and 
Canada. 


ps the Liverpool City Bacteriological Labor. 

atory Professor J. M. Beattie opened a 
tin of beef which was part of the stores 
which Franklin took with him in 1845 on 
the expedition to find the North-West Pas. 
sage in which he and his companions per- 
ished. It was found in 1850 on Beechey 
Island, and it is supposed that at this place 
Franklin examined what was supposed to 
be his three years’ food supply and found 
that much of it had gone bad. Certainly a 
relief expedition found a heap of opened tins 
which had been thrown away _ uneaten, 
| Failure of provisions has been suggested as 
the reason for the failure of Franklin’s ex- 
pedition—a failure which geographers have 
found puzzling. The tins were supplied by 
the Admiralty, and the one now opened was 
at any rate perfectly packed and sealed. 
| Whether it was eatable, that is whether the 
beef when packed was good, will be known 
| later on after analysis. This tin is the only 
‘one found intact, and the last relic of the 
lost explorers. During a period of twelve 
years, thirty-nine expeditions were sent out 
| in search of them. 





lecture and a counter-lecture—both most 

entertaining—were given at the London 
| School of Economics on Apr. 20 by Mr. Ain- 
jley and Mr. James Agate respectively in 
_aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund. Mr. 
| Ainley’s subject was ‘ Are Critics Taken Too 
Seriously?’ and in the course of it he told 
the story of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s coming up 
| to him after a performance of Malvolio and 
|saying: ‘‘ Ainley, your Malvolio is the 
| greatest performance of Hamlet that I have 
ever seen.”?’ Mr. Agate imputed the success 


| 
| 


| of bad plays to the general imperviousness 
| of women to ideas ; and waxed facetious over 
| evening dress at the theatre. Criticism, he 


opined, is not taken seriously enough; and 
he declared that ‘‘ the critic ought to be an 
artist, expressing his emotions in terms of 


broad proving too much for them, he and | something that takes place in the theatre.” 


his ‘‘ subjects’? moved to the mainland. 
Pritchard, who was 84 years of age, and to 
the last could pull an oar with the youngest 
of them, felt the change keenly and wished 


| (w. The Morning Post, Apr. 21). 





This 
seems to show a rather naive confidence in 
the value and interest to other people of the 
critic’s emotions. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





FRENCH CHAPELS IN LONDON. 


(ORRESPONDENCE of the last two years 
in ‘N. and Q.’ has been directed upon 
one French chapel, the site of which should 
surely appear in the splendid collection of 
large scale eighteenth century London maps 
to be found upon the shelves of the British 
Museum Library. 

In the history of Dissenting buildings, 
no problem is more difficult of solution than 
that of the fate of the various Huguenot 
chapels in early Hanoverian days. Chance 
conversations I have had with aged Lon- 
doners, and notes made without any inten- 
tion of recording the history of the build- 
ings, enable me to supply some particulars. 
With them are mingled somewhat of con- 
jecture less trustworthy, and a medley from 
memories often accurate and veracious, but 
little likely to be recorded correctly by a 
boy listening long since to the tales of octo- 
genarians, speaking of their early manhood 
when George III was king. 

In or about the year 1745, a large number 
of French Huguenot chapels became dere- 
lict, or were transferred to fresh owners, 
whose tenets differed frequently from those 
of the original owners. Among those so 
transferred to an almost forgotten sect—The 
Hearers and Followers of the Apostles—were 
the ‘‘churches’”’ in Black and Grey Eagle 
Streets, Spitalfields, and at New Hermitage 
Street, Wapping. | Whether the Black and 
Grey Eagle Street Church was identical with 
Hope Street French Church I do not know, 
but the Hope Street building remained, and 
was a Calvinist chapel in 1810 (Congrega- 
tional Hist. Soc. Trans. vi., p. 125). 

At New Hermitage Street, Wapping, 
William Collins preached, and led a_seces- 
sion in his little sect. He had been a Mora- 
vian, and accused himself of hypocrisy in 
accepting the tenets of the Hearers and Fol- 
lowers of the Apostles. As the words of 
their leader, William Cudworth, indicate, 
they had embraced many of the doctrinal 
tenets of the Non-Jurors; they used Extreme 
Unction, taught a Real Presence, practised 
Eucharistic devotions, and affirmed Baptis- 
mal Regeneration. Their 1752 hymnal 
exists, unfortunately, only in one copy. Its 
Eucharistic hymns are of high level, and the 
frankly subjective verse of other portions 








indicates the existence of a forgotten poet 
of occasional great merit. 

This sect had places of worship at the 
Tabernacles, Norwich and Forncett, at 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, at Angel 
Alley, Whitechapel, and at Peter’s Yard, 
Castle Street, in addition to those above 
recorded, 

Peter’s Yard was perhaps a Huguenot 
foundation. There were, however, at least 
one, and possibly two, Huguenot churches 
in close proximity; one the Orange Street 
Chapel where Toplady (of ‘ Rock of Ages’ 
fame) preached, after it had fallen into 
Calvinist hands, the other in Peter Street, 
Wardour Street, which lies quite away from 
Peter’s Yard, and is easily differentiated 
from it in its history. That history is in 
short thus. In 1734 a secession from the 
Established Church of. Scotland in Swallow 
Street was led by Dr. James Anderson. The 
secessionists leased a meeting-house in Lisle 
Street. The lease expired in 1755, and the 
congregation obtained two houses in Peter 
Street, which they converted into a meeting- 
house, where worship was continued until 
at least 1814. 

The history of Swallow Street, itself, from 
1692 to 1709, the meeting-place of French 
Episcopalian Protestants, is told in ‘ N. and 
Q.,’ 11 8. xii. 316, 386. 

Wm. Patterson, who knew the district well, 
told me that a meeting-house building was 
still in Peter Street in 1839, and against it a 
public convenience. It was not far from the 
coffee-shop in Wardour Street, kept at one 
time by the father and mother of Madame 
Dolbey, a well-known singer. In a back 
parlour in Peter Street, William Patterson, 
Malcolm Stoddart, and, I think, Sterndale 
Bennett, founded the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, about the year last above-named. 

If this building was not a French church, 
then that at Peter’s Yard was. To under- 
stand the difficulty of localising, it must be 
premised that Peter’s Yard is commonly 
termed Peter’s Yard, Leicester Fields, and 
that both Castle Street and Wardour Street 
had their ends in opposite sides of the Fields. 
Castle Street, in 1745, ran parallel with 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was intersected by 
courts, some of which still remain, and one 
of which, St. Martin’s Court, has, in part, 
escaped the hands of the destroyer. 

In this court, William Cudworth, the 
chief preacher of the sect, The Hearers and 
Followers of the Apostles, was resident in 
1749; a linen-draper, who voted then for 
Viscount Trentham at the Westminster 
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Election. South of St. Martin’s Court is 
Cecil Court, and, between that and its next 
southern parallel, Hemming’s Row, lay 
Peter’s Yard, Leicester Fields. It led in 
a narrow passage between what were then 
numbers 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, 
to the courtyard of a chapel that formed 
its western extremity. From this courtyard, 
the passage turned at a right angle, south 
into Hemming’s Row. The chapel fell, by 
remarkable circumstances, into Cudworth’s 
hands in 1746 or 1747. Among its occa- 
sional worshippers was possibly Thomas 
Chippendale, who, in 1752, made some furni- | 
ture for Cudsworth still extant, and some | 
broken up within my memory, by persons | 
quite ignorant of its value. 

Cudworth died in 1763 at Brewood, whilst 
on a preaching tour, and about 1776 nego- 


tiations were opened for the transfer of the | 


building to the Established Church of Scot- 


land. The Swallow Street books, now in the | 


possession of St. Columba’s, denote the build- 


ing, so in process of barter, as the French | 
Chapel, Castle Street; but Mr. Crippen, the | 


librarian of the Congregational Library, is 
of opinion that the record refers to Peter 
Street, Wardour Street, of which the minis- | 
ters in succession to Dr. James Anderson | 
were Dr. John Patrick, 1740—1791; David | 
Todd, M.A., 1791-1796; anl Dr. John Dun- 
can, 1800-1814, or may be longer. 

Of other French chapels that I can add 
to those named in this rambling account is 
one in Petticoat Lane. This, like the meet- 
ing-place in Angel Alley, can be classed 
only conjecturally among the Huguenot build- | 
ings. At Angel Alley, Edward Ridgway 


preached between 1715 and 1729 to a congre- | 


gation that had once had Elias Keach for 
its pastor. The congregation changed its | 


place of meeting often, and in 1719 shared, | 


in Petticoat Lane, the church of Humphrey | 
Hussey. 
Arthur Street Chapel, King’s Cross. 


The reason for the general sbendonment | 


of the Huguenot churches is to be found in 
intermarriage of the members with English | 
of similar faith. The French Huguenots of | 
the first generation needed their churches | 
for lingual reasons: those of the second gen- | 
eration found plentiful affinities in the 


Church of England and various Dissenting 
bodies. 

The frequent references to the strange sect 
(whose history at Norwich is stranger still), 
that held so many of the Huguenot churches, 
justifies a recurrence to the excellence of its 
hymnal. 


Its records are, I believe, at the | 


| 


| 





One hymn I append. The author | 


cannot be William Cudworth: comparison 
with his known verse would preclude the 
possibility. Further, he edited ‘ Holy 
Meditations of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ pe 
in the preface states that it was written, 
but not printed, a hundred years before in 
1642, by a pietist, who found the times not 
propitious for his publication. With it ar 
bound up portions of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The 
‘Holy Meditations’ are almost certainly not 
iby Milton. The first stanza may afford to 
an expert a clue to the Stuart author: the 
whole is of the Syon aurea type. 





|O Pleasant Stream, whose living Waves 
’Bove Libanus do rise 

| About whose Banks the Flow’rs do meet 

| Right joysom for our Eyes; 

|O sweet! O passing all that’s sweet! 
O fair, O passing fair, 

These Eyes of mine did ne’er behold 
Such pleasures as are there. 


The whole poem occupies ninety pages of 
print. 


From this same source Cudworth may 
have obtained the following ‘‘ experimental” 
| religious verse which forms Hymn 66 in the 
| 1752 edition. I have omitted some stanzas; 
‘by reason of length, yet feel that perhaps 
| the mutilation is a ‘loss to the reader. 


| wes mourns my Soul (and her Complaint 
| She makes in Secret tir’d and faint) 
God hath forsaken me: 
The Lord, my Lord, hath sure forgot 
Whom he so dear by Blood hath bought 
Nor will my Misery see. 


My Soul can tender Mothers e’er 

| Forget the Children which they bear? 
Yea, said the Lord, they can: 

But thee I never can _forget, 

| Thy Name is on my Hands and Feet— 

"Twas graven there with Pain. 


| Behold the Mountains, they shall move; 

But lo! The Covenant of my Love 
Shall never be remov’d: 

The Hills and Rocks shall all depart 

But thou art borne upon my Heart 
And there art nam’d Belov’d. 


Could’st thou ay Soul’s Affections see, 
| Or know what Love I bear to thee 
From Everlasting True, 
Thou would’st dry up thy Tears, nor mourn, 
Thy sighs thou would’st to singing turn 
And tell of me below. 


Thou would’st sit down at my pierc’d feet, 
And there ge I should call thee) wait; 
Nor tir’d with scruples more, 
Thou would’st my Cross before thee place 
And on my Griefs and Sufferings gaze— 
And to the end endure. 
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The only manuscripts of Stuart writers of 
merit recorded as lost at about this time 
were those of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, of his 
daughter’s, and of his friend, John Locke. 
These passed into the possession of Dr. 
Dodd, the forger, who published portions as 
his own, and portions of others wrongly 
attributed to Locke. None of the writings 
of Ralph, Damaris or William Cudworth in 
the least resemble these poems, and they are 
too early in style for their ascription to 
the middle seventeenth century to be doubt- 
ful. 


The following ‘‘On Truth”’ is annexed | 
to the 1774 reprint of Cudworth’s hymnal | 


without a word of explanation. If internal 
evidence has any value, 
nigher 1624. I have searched Stoughton’s 
Sermons in vain for it; since it might easily 


be such as he would have written. 


“Tt cannot be changed from what it is; | 
it may be cloaked and darkened by colour | 
of falsehood, but it can never be changed into | 


falsehood. If it stand upon a tryal of judg- 
ment against falsity, it may be oppressed 
for a season, but it can never be overcome: 
if it be abashed with tyrannous violence it 
suffereth violence in them that follow it, but 
it can by no means be overcome.  Foras- 
much as it cannot come into the power of the 
enemies, no tyrant, though he rage ever so 
sore, could ever bridle the truth to be in 
subjection unto him: they be all dead and 
gone, but the truth shall most gloriously 
triumph, and overcome them all. 

“The ancienty of a thousand years in an 
untruth cannot get the victory of one moment 
against the truth. Neither does the truth 
yield to the authority of persons; albeit that 
the princes, prelates, high in respect of this 
world, do take orders against it; yet for all 
that it continueth unovercome and _ incor- 
rupt; nor are all the princes of the world 
by their proclamation able to change the 
truth into an untruth. Neither can the 
eloquence of rhetoricians overcome the sim- 


plicity of the truth, but being stricken with | 


the very plainness and bareness of truth, it 
is driven to depart with shame enough.’’ 


The avoidance of ‘‘its’’ as a possessive | 


pronoun indicates the date in part, but the 
authorship is very difficult to conjecture. 

If the extracts given above suggest to any 
reader the unknown poet of 1642, it would 
give me great pleasure to assist in the re- 
publication of poems that have their worth, 


even for a generation to whom the subject | 


matter has lost its appeal. 
J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
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WALTER OFFAMIGLIO. 
(See ante p. 221.) 


[THERE remain one or two points over from 

my former note upon this subject that 
may appeal to students of our own Anglo- 
Norman periods, and without the consid- 
eration of which, he who studies the later 
Norman period in Sicily may encounter 
some difficulty. Perhaps, therefore, you 
will allow me to add somewhat, and to 
this effect: —That, as Englishmen, we are 
/naturally accustomed to regard our own 





| Normans as a solid block of aliens, includ- 
ing equally Bretons and Normans, at least, 
during most of the twelfth century—that is, 
practically, we think of them as Frenchmen : 
although we know that discrimination— 
| as between those, either born or brought 
up in England, or those holding less 
jestate in England than in Normandy, 
|or, those, lastly, who were wholly of alien 
parentage—was necessarily setting-in more 
|and more decidedly throughout the reigns 
of Henry II and Richard I. It is not 
surprising then, that, in the Mediterranean 
countries—and especially in Sicily, where an 
energetic Norman and kindred dynasty was 
ruling—(and ruling over a very mixed popu- 
lation of Arabs, Greek colonists, Jews, and 
| Italians)—Normans born in England but 
holding official appointments in Sicily, 
should have been likewise marked-off from 
| Frenchmen there by any practicable means. 
Sometime after (c. 1168) Walter ‘‘ Offa- 
mil’? (probably known in England as De 
Moulin) was sent for by William 1 (e. 
1156-7) as a tutor for his son, a well- 
known Frenchman also became his col- 
league at Palermo, namely Pierre de Blois, 
He is said to have died (c.) 1200 Archdea- 
con of London. Here, then, were a French- 
man and an Anglo-Norman occupying simi- 
lar posts of the highest trust brought to- 
| gether at Palermo; and the easiest way to 
differentiate them was doubtless to call the 
Anglo-Norman by an Anglo-Italian render- 
ing (?) of his Norman-name: Of-a-Mill, 
i.e., ‘‘ Offamil.”’ 
| Historical tradition, cf. Testa; Vita Gug- 
lielmi I1, Regis Siciliv, 1769,at Palermo, tells 
us that King William I, the father (1154-66) 
| had been olvad as to these appointments 
|in his son’s interest by Richard Palmer, 
' then English Bishop of Syracuse, later Arch- 
bishop of Messina. The Church in Sicily 
was from now henceforward no longer Byzan- 
| tine, but Latin ; and, if we thus shew that the 
| Bishop of Syracuse, the Bishop of Girgenti 
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(Bartolo: Offamilio) and Walter, the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, were all of them Anglo- 
Normans together, it may give a rather 
fuller realization than evidently prevails, as 
to the permeating influence of the vigorous 
~~ ¥ orman in Sicily between 1160 and 
1200. 

When Joan Plantagenet married the King 
(1177) the Government of Sicily was entirely 
in the hands of Walter, Richard of Syracuse 
(his best friend) and Matteo d’Ajello, 
Richard and the Archbishop of Capua had 
been despatched to meet the Princess at 
Gilles (in Languedoc) and conduct her to 
Genoa, and go with a fleet of twenty-five 
ships to Palermo. There both her wedding 
and coronation was effected by Walter in the 
presence of Roger Archbishop of York. Eight 
years later, when Walter’s new Cathedral 
was completing, and Richard, became Arch- 
bishop of Messina (1184), Bartholomew Offa- 
mil took his place at Court and Council, and 
was made Bishop of Girgenti. So, that Walter 
Bartholomew, and Matteo d’Ajello, became 
the Government. But presently, when (in 
view of their King having no issue to suc- 
ceed him), they took the strong line of sup- 
porting the union of Constance, William’s 
aunt (the last surviving legitimate scion of 


the family), with Henry (VI), s. of Freder- | 


ick Barbarossa, Matteo, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the native party—who loathed the Ger- 
mans—warmly supported the illegitimate 
Tancred, and thus fell out with their Eng- 
lish colleagues. The ominous union, how- 
ever, took place, in 1186, at S. Ambrogio in 
Milan. But when both William and Walter 
died in 1187 the Sicilians insisted on crown- 
ing Tancred and Constance at Palermo, 
(1190), and probably Bartholomew Offamil, 
who was now Archbishop, had to officiate, 
or to appoint a substitute. 

In this consideration I would not omit to 
suggest that it is quite possible, but not quite 
proveable, that there was even a third bril- 
liant brother of Walter of Palermo whose 
qualities came also to splendid attainment, 
though not in Sicily. This was that Roger 
de Moulin, who accompanied Heraclius, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem in a momentous visit 
to Henry II (re Saladin), in 1185, as the 
first Grand Master of the Hospitallers of St. 
John, and who fell covered with wounds in 
1187, though he actually died and was buried 
at. Ptolemais (S. Jean d’ Acre). When this 


famous catastrophe befell the kingdom of 
Jerusalem King William of Sicily hid him- 
self weeping and praying for four days, and 
Walter died. There had recently been com- 
pleted another architectural treasure for his 


| capital under the egis of Walter, by Matteo 
da’ Ajello, the vice-Chancellor, namely the 
| Hospital of San Giovanni (where the local 
| Master of the Hospitallers resided), for pil- 
'grims and invalided crusaders. Walter was 
| also then completing the Cistercian Abbey of 
|S. Spirito, outside the town. He was 
| author of several works, all now lost saving 
|one, a treatise, ‘De Lingue Latine rudi- 
imentis.? Cf. Tanner, Wright, and Pits: 
‘though they all place Walter’s death ten 
| years too early. ; 

| St. Cuatr BApDDELEY. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVI anp XVII CentuRY WILLs. 


From Records destroyed with the Dublin 
Record Office, &c. 


THE earliest will relating to the name of 
Reynolds that I found in the Public Re- 
cord Office in Dublin was one dated 1556, it 
was very dilapidated, fragmentary, and diff- 
cult to decipher, and the following is all the 
Superintendent and myself could make of 
| 1t:— 
Thomas Reynolds of the Parish of St. 
| John, Dublin. My son Arlandton Reynolds 
|... Dated... 1556. 


| 

| 1768. HamiItton, James. 

|_ James Hamilton, of Mount Charles, Co. 

| Donegal. The Executor, his nephew Andrew 
Hamilton, of Ballymadonnell, Co. Donegal, 

| Dyed. Admon. was granted June 16, 1768, 

'to Katherine Hamilton, Gerard Irvine and 

| James Hamilton. 


1791. Hamittron, James Moore. 

The last will and testament of James Moore 
Hamilton of . Deser- 
create, Co. of Tyrone, 
Esq. Arabella Hamil- 
ton als Holmes, wife 
|of William Hamilton, my natural son. My 
|nephew, John Speer. John Hamilton, my 
| reputed son by Mary Ferguson. _ Andrew 
| McCullum, the husband of Sarah Hamilton. 
| James Hamilton, my natural and _ reputed 
‘son by said Mary Ferguson. William 
| Hamilton, my natural son by Elizabeth 
' Galt. 





| 
} 


| Dated 7 Oct., 1791. 
Proved 6 Dec., 1791. 


(Signed) James Moore Hamilton. 


, Witnesses:—James Reynolds, Joseph 
Ferguson, John Holbert. 


| 
| The following wills, etc., are from the 


‘Registry of Deeds Office Dublin :— 
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3-434-1173. Hamuitton, James, His Will, 
Regd. 6 May, 1710. 


The last will and testament of James 
Hamilton, of Court Hills, Co. Meath, Esq., 
dated 7 Jan., 1708. To Edward Hamilton | 
on reaching the age of 20. To the children | 
of his sisters Margaret, Mary and Jane. | 
To his brother Collt. Andrew Hamilton. 

Executors: — Andrew Hamilton and 


Richard Dudgeon 


68-86—47116. Hamitron, James, His Will, 
Regd. 27 Nov., 1731. 


A Memorial of the last will and testament 
of James Hamilton, of Ballygroffer, clerk 
and Rector of Knock, Breda and Dundonnell, 
Co. Donegal, dated 12 Jan., 1711. To his 
sn John Hamilton. His dau. Sophia 
Hamilton. His wife Elinor Hamilton. 
James Hamilton, son to Thomas Hamilton 
of Currunshegoe, Co. Monaghan, and to his 
brother David Hamilton. His niece Ann 
Hamilton, who is married to Collen Hamil- 
ton. His brother-in-law William Wacholl. 
His dau. Margaret Hamilton, under 20. 
His cozen Henry Maxwell, of Finnabrouge, 
Esq. Elinor Hamilton, otherwise Wachel, 

A Deed Poll dated 10 Dec., 1719. James 
Hamilton. 


26-172—-15055. Hamitton, James, v. 
JennetT, Richard. Regd. 17 Feb. 1719. 


A Deed Poll dated 10 Dec., 1719. James 
Hamilton, late of Mount Williams, in the 
(o., of Meath, gent., deceased, was at time 
of his death indebted to Richard Jennett, 
and Catherine Jennett, widow, as Adminis- 
trators of Christopher Jennett in trust for 
James Jennett, Mary Jennett, Patrick Jen- 
nett, Richard Jennett, Eleanor Jennett and 
Christopher Jennett, minors, children of 
said Catherine by the said Christopher, her 
late husband. By which Deed Poll Margaret 
Hamilton, of Mount Williams, aforesaid 
widow, Relict and one of the Executors of 
said James Hamilton deceased, encumberea 
lands of Fintragh, Co. Donegal for £100. 


13-98 —5326. 








HamiItton v. HAMILTON. 


Regd. ... 


A conveyance dated 17 July, 1714, between 
Andrew Hamilton, of Courthill, Co. Meath, 
Esq., of the first part, and Frances Hamil- 
ton otherwise Madden of the City of Dublin, 
widow, of the second part. Re Lands of 
Beaburgh, Co. Kildare. 


Witness :—Hans Hamilton of the City of 





Dublin. 


13-99-5327. Hamitton v. HamILTon. 
Regd. ... 


A memorial of an indentured deed of 
mortgage by lease and release dated 16 and 
17 July, 1714, between Andrew Hamilton, of 
Courthill, Co. Meath, Esq., brother and heir 
of Colb®. James Hamilton of Courthill afore- 
said lately deceased and residuary legatee, 
and Charles Hamilton, son and heir appar- 
ent of the said Andrew Hamilton of the first 
part, and Frances Hamilton, otherwise Mad- 
den, the widow of the said James Hamilton 
of the second part. 


13—440-—6303. Hamittron v. McCirntock, 
Regd. 17 May, 1715. 


A memorial of a deed indented 20 Nov. 
1710 between Andrew Hamilton, Clerk, Arch- 
deacon of Raphoe, Co. Donegal of the one 
part, and William McClintock of Dunmore 
in said county, gent of the other part. 
Wherein Andrew Hamilton let &. to Wil- 
liam McClintock the Cornmill of Carrick, in 
Co. Donegal aforesaid and a Park contain- 
ing 4 acres in the plowland upon Carrick 
in hill and the land lying between the river 
and the mill-race then in the possession of 
Archibald McClintock and Ambrose McCabe 
&c., for 900 years. 


Witnessed by William Harvey of Inclick 
in Co. Donegal, gent. 


13—441- 6306. 
Harvey. 


HaMILTON AND WIFE Vv. 
Regd. 17 May, 1715. 


A memorial of a deed indented 1 June, 
1711, between the Revd. Dr. Andrew Ham- 
ilton of Mountgavelin, Co. Donegal and 
Anne his wife of the one part, and John 
Tlarvey of Clandermott in the Liberty of 
wondonderry of the other part. | Whereby 
they did demise to the said John Harvey 
two Ballyboes of Carsway in Barony of 
Raphoe, Co. Donegal, then in the tenure and 
occupation of the said John Harvey. For 
lives of Henry Hamilton son of the said 
Andrew Hamilton, John McClintock son to 
William McClintock of Dunmore in co. Don- 
egal, gent, and Andrew [David? H.F.R.} 
Harvey son of said John Harvey that upon 
Death or failure of aforesaid life or lives 
of Henry Hamilton, John McClintock and 
David Harvey, &c. 

Witnessed by John McClintock of Stra- 
bane in Co. Tyrone, gent; William McClin- 
tock of Dunmore in Co. Donegal, gent; and 
William Patterson of Strabane aforesaid, 
gent. 
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14-317-6304. Hamuitron v. Harvey. Regd. | « 


17 May, 1715. 


A memorial of a deed of lease dated 
3 Nov. 1714, between James 
Dunmore, Co. Donegal, gent, of the one part, 
and John Harvey of Clandermott in the 
Libertys of the City of Londonderry, gent, 
of the other part, and also of a deed of re- 
lease tripartite indented 9th of November 
aforesaid between the said James Hamilton, 
of the first part, Alexander McClintock, of 
the City of Dublin, gent, of the second part, 
and the said John Harvey of the third part. 

Re. lands in Barony of Raphoe, Co. Done- 
gal. 

Witnessed by John Lowry, Alexander 
McClintock, Robert Galbraith, John Harvey, 
William McClintock and Robert Howston, 


junt. 


78—319—56081. HAMILTON v. 
Regd. 10 June, 1735. 


A memorial of a deed dated 4 Dec., 1734, 
between Captain Richard Hamilton and his 
son, Archibald Hamilton, both of Coleraine, 
Co. Londonderry, of the one part, and John 
Harvey, of Dunmore, in Parish of Killeagh, 
Co. Donegal, of the other part. 
the said Richard Hamilton and Archibald 
Hamilton let to John Harvey the Quarter- 
land of Dunmore, now in the tenure of the 
said John Harvey, for the life of the said 
Archibald Hamilton and of John Alexander, 


HARVEY. 


living in the City of Londonderry, and of | 


Thomas Harvey, of Crage, in Parish of 
Templemore and Co. of Donegal. 

Witness :—John Harvey of Emlick in Co. 
of Donegal, gent. 


79 —323 — 56082. HAMILTON v. 
Regd. 10 June, 1735. 


A memorial of a deed indented 4 Dec., 
1734, between Captain Richard Hamilton 
and his son, Archibald Hamilton, Esq., both 
of the Town of Coleraine, Co. Londonderry, 
of the one part, and John Harvey, of Im- 
tagh in Parish of Killeagh and Co. of Done- 
vall, gent, of the other part. Wherein 
Richard Hamilton and Archibald Hamilton 
eranted lands of Arnamoghall in Parish of 
Killeagh aforesaid for lives of James Black- 


HarveEY. 


hall, gent, living in the City of London- | 


derry, and of John Harvey and James Har- 
vey, both of Imlagh Parish and Co. afore- 
said. 


Hamilton of | 


Wherein | 


WOMAN OF _ FASHION.’’—The 

‘D.N.B.’ states that Harriott Pigott 
(1758—1839) was the author of ‘ The Private 
Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion,’ 
published anonymously in 1832. This state- 
ment is corroborated when the writer says 
(i. 56) that her uncle, who was Charles 
Pigott, author of the ‘ Female Jockey Club’ 
and other books, ‘‘ carried off his wife from 
the salon window of her amiable and high- 
toned sister, Mrs. H......... e’s house in 
Gree r Street. She was a lovely blossom of 
the ancient House of C., an arch and piquant 
coquette ; half-sister to the baronet, Sir C— 
C—, who was first patron’ of the first Lord 
Liverpool. This refers to Jenny Cope, who 
married Harriott’s uncle, Charles Pigott. 
Harriott wrote under her own name ‘Records 
of Real Life in the Palace and the Cottage’ 
(1839) which was edited, of all people, by 
John Galt. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


es BY HEART.’’—In The Times of March 
16, 1925, Mr. Stanhope Kennedy 
will be found noting that: 

In a High Court case reported in The Times 
of March 13, the Judge pulled up counsel for 
using par ceur in a French question to a 
foreign witness in our sense of committing 
something to memory, that is, ‘“‘ learning by 
heart.” But a reference to Littré and Beau- 
jean’s ‘ Petit Dictionnaire Universel’ (ed. 
1889) gives ‘‘ Par ccoeur—de mémoire.” 

This English and French idiom is also 
to be found in medieval Latin. 

In Mr. Stephen Gaselee’s ‘ An Anthology 
|of Medieval Latin’ (pp. 61—63) is an ac- 
count of the visitation by the Dean of Salis- 
bury on Friday, Nov. 4, 1222, of the 
parish of Sonning, a gg of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Among the seven chaplains 
assisting the Vicar was one Simon, who did 
not understand any of the Latin set before 
him, “‘nec aliquid scivit de officio divino 
vel psalterio cordetenus, memoriter scilicet.” 

JoHN B. WaAiINEWRIGHT. 

LDEST AQUATIC MEETING IN ENG- 


LAND.—The oldest Aquatic meeting or 
| Regatta in England is Durham Regatta, 


| which held its first meeting on Tuesday, 
| Wednesday and Thursday, the 17th, 18th, 
/ and 19th of June, 1834. The next in chrono- 
| logical order is, I believe, Henley, which was 


Witness :—John Harvey, of Dunmore, Co. | established in 1839. 


Donegal, gent. 
Henry FitzGeratp REYNOLDS. 


| 
| 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, Co. Durham. 
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HE GORGET OF AN ANGLO-SAXON 
THRALL. -Sir Walter Scott, in the 


description which he gives of the dress of 


Gurth the swineherd, in the first chapter of 
‘Ivanhoe,’ speaks of ‘‘ a brass ring, resem- 
bling a dog’s collar, but without any open- 
ing, and soldered fast round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breath- 
ing, yet so tight as to be incapable of being 
removed excepting by the use of the file,’’ 
on which was engraven in Saxon characters 
an inscription of the following purport :— 
“Gurth, the son of Beowulf, is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.”’ 

The Wizard of the North is, generally 
speaking, very accurate in his statements. 
But was this badge of servitude, or owner- 
ship, usually borne by Saxon serfs, and what 
contemporary proofs are there of its use? 

Jas. M. J. Frercuer. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


BENEDICTINE FUNERAL CUSTOM.— 

The English Benedictine monks, in 
some of their monasteries, have a custom, 
when burying a priest, of breaking in two a 
gilded wooden chalice, over the grave, and 
throwing the parts into it, at the conclusion 
of the burial rites. 
this custom is pre-Reformation as its origin 


cannot be traced. Does any parallel custom 
symbol of office of the | 


of breaking the 


} 


It is not known whether | 


deceased, exist at the present time, and is | 


anything known as to its date of origin? 
ETHELBERT Horne. 


- [NCURATIONS 


the ‘ Diary of the Rev. James Wood- 
forde,’ recently published, mention is made 


of a payment by him of ‘‘ Incurations and 


Pascals, 0 : 19 : 3.’? Procurations and 
Pentecostals are familiar to all, but what 
are ‘‘ Incurations and Pascals.”’ 

E. V. F. 


ERALDIC: TWO COATS FOR IDEN- 
TIFICATION.—Several letters (pre- 
served in the British Museum) written from 
Constantinople by Sir Sackville Crowe, 


| chevron or between three cocks argent for 


Crowe. 

2nd. (Colour of shield not discernible) 
Three garbs in two rows, two in top row. 

3rd. Per pale gules and azure, a lion 
rampant argent pelleted for Stocket. 

4th. Gules, a boar, passant argent for 
Boare. 

Sth. (Colour of shield not discernible) A 
bend (colour not discernible) charged with 
three hounds courants. 

6th. Or and gules, a bend vaire (distin- 
guished with a cressant sable for difference) 
for Sackville. 

Can any reader supply the names for the 
2nd and 5th coat; the other four coats being 
known, and their colours and names given 
above. 

Sir Sackville’s wife was Mary Manners, 
sister of the eighth Earl of Rutland. 

There are several MS. Pedigrees of Sir 
Sackville Crow’s family in the British 
Museum and elsewhere (showing slight differ- 
ences as to names of wives in the earlier 
generations). Three ladies, in addition to 
others known, may have been heraldic heir- 
esses by the names of Marian, dau. to Watts 
or Wattes, Agnes, dau. to John Tooth or 
Toth, of Chipstead, and Thomasine, dau. to 
Thomas Seyliard, a Kent family; but so far 
I have been unable to identify the 2nd or 
5th coat with any of these names or indeed 
any others. 

P. B. Crowe. 


ECORD OF A MONTHLY BOOK CLUB. 
—I have been desired by the Great Yar- 


|mouth Monthly Book Club to forward for 


| your perusal the enclosed History of our 


AND PASCALS.’’—In | 


Club, which you will observe, has now been 
in existence for 146 years without abeyance. 
At the present time the Club is as strong 
as ever and looking forward to celebrating 
its third jubilee. 

It is interesting to note that from the 


'birth of the Club to date there have only 
| been six secretaries: the first secretary hav- 


ing acted in that office for fifty years; also 


| that the minute books are intact. 


Bart., then H.M.’s Ambassador at the Court | 


of “the Grand Seigneur ’’ (1638—1647) have 


his seal embossed on a paper slip over seal- | 


The coat has six quarterings in two hori- 


zontal rows of three each. They are as fol- 


lows :— 
Ist. 


Ing wax; the colours are not discernible. | 


Being naturally proud of our history we 
are desirous of ascertaining if there are any 
clubs of a similar nature in England and, 
if so, if our record is broken by any of them. 
May I therefore ask you to be good enough 
to mention the subject in ‘N. and Q.’ with 
the view of replies being received through 


| your columns. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(Left hand in top rows) Gules, a: 


In conclusion, may I add that ‘ N. and Q.’ 
is regularly circulated amongst our members 
W. Enpear STEPHENS. 
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[We have looked through the account of the 
Great Yarmouth Monthly Book Club with 
great interest. Composed by the late Charles 
John Palmer, F.S.A., and printed in 1865, it 
was revised by Mr. J. Tower Waters in 1891, 
and revised again in 1915 by Mr. W. Edgar 
Stephens, the present Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Club was founded in 1780 by 
the Rev. Richard Turner, then a man of 
twenty-eight, brother to Dr. Joseph Turner, 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Dean of Norwich. It consisted at first of 
twelve members, who met once every month 
at some tavern to order books and partake 
of supper. The annual subscription was first 
half a guinea, but was soon raised to a guinea, 
at which it now stands; and the number of 
members was ere long increased to twenty- 
four with four visiting members. The list of 
members, giving the years of election and 
retirement or death, contains the names of 
Dr. Aikin (1785-1791); Samuel Cooper, father 
of Sir Astley Cooper (1781-1800); eight mem- 
bers of the Lacon family, and many of the 
Vicars and Mayors and other notables of 
Great Yarmouth. It is the custom of the Club 
to recognise the jubilee of membership, and 
such an occasion seems to have occurred 
twice during its existence.] 


ASHINGTON IRVING QUERIES.—1. 
In a diary written in 1817 Washington 

aie. after describing the defeat of Mont- 
rose by Leslie at Philiphaugh, continues, 
apparently in the same connection: 

“When they came to the Shawburn 

Said he Sae weel we fared (?) 

I_ think it is convenient 

That we should sing a psalm.” 

Is this a quotation either from literature, 
or from words actually recorded, of Mont- 
rose? Is anything known of these words? 

In the same manuscript Irving men- 
tions the word ‘‘Gersan.’’ Is there such a 
place in Great Britain ? 

3. Later he refers to ‘‘ The grave of Gen’l. 
Wm. Lachen.’? Who was he? 

STANLEY WILLIAMS. 

595, Whitney Avenue, New Haven, 

Connecticut, U.S.A. 
| ROSE-RED CITY ‘HALF AS OLD 
AS TIME.’ ’—I felt sure that the 
lines from Burgon’s ‘ Petra’: 

Match me this marvel save in Eastern clime, 

A rose-red city half as old as Time. 
were misquoted in all the eight editions of 
Mr. Lowell Thomas’ interesting book, ‘ With 
Lawrence in Arabia,’ where the word ‘‘Orien- 
tal ’’ is substituted for ‘‘ Kastern.’”’ But on 
referring to the edition of 1846, corrected 
by the Dean himself, I was surprised to find 
the words ‘‘ half as old as Time’”’ printed 
between inverted commas — as a quotation. 
It was not so in the first edition of 1846. 





printed, presumably, immediately after the 
Newdigate. Can any of your readers tell 
me whence the quotation comes, if it was not 
an oversight of the Dean? 

E. H. Lenpon, D.M. (oxon), 


\ HITE SHEET CONFESSIONS IN 

CHURCHES.—I am collecting from, 
Parish Registers all recorded instances of 
the above. Will any of your readers who. 
happen to know of such send me copies and 
dates ? 

It seems that these confessions in public 
continued in Parish Churches to a much 
later date than people are aware of. 

(Rev.) R. UssHer. 
Westbury, Brackley, Northants. 
PANISH AMBASSADOR, ENGLAND, 
1812.—Can anyone tell me who was. 
Spanish Ambassador to England in or about 
1812, and later was Regent of Spain? 
J. C. Darton. 
Major-Genl. R.A. 
[NSCRIPTION HOTEL DE VILLE, CAP 

D’ ANTIBES.—Can anyone give me: 
information regarding a supposed inscription 
on the Hotel de Ville, Cap d’ Antibes, be- 
tween Cannes and Nice, to the memory of 
a twelve-year-old dancing boy from the north, 
supposed to be a British slave? If it exists 
can someone supply me with copy, rubbing, 
photograph, translation, or any definite data 


about it ? 
A. R. WI Litas. 


MARIANO FORTUNY.—Can anyone in- 
form me whether this painter (b. 1839; 
d. 1874) ever visited London, and if so in 
what year ? 
E. J. H. 


‘(OWER OF LONDON: SALT TOWER 
INSCRIPTIONS.—Has any handbook 
been published giving these inscriptions since: 
the Salt Tower and three other towers were 
opened to the public about a year ago? The 
reproductions of some of them in The Times 
of Feb. 21, 1925, are very difficult to read, 
and the article on the subject, which ap- 
peared on the same date does not help much. 
In one case it misleads. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
IEDERMANN.—Was there ever a por- 
trait-painter of this name, and if so 
what was his nationality, and when did he 
flourish ? 
CuRIOUS. 


[Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Printers and 


Engravers’ tells us of Johann Jacob Bider-- 
mann born at Winterthur, Switzerland 1762,. 
and pupil of Graff at Dresden. After travel-- 
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ling about a good deal he settled in 1604 at 
Constance. He painted both in water-colour 
and oil—small landscapes views in Switzer- 
land, portraits. He made eleven very beauti- 
ful etchings of Eglisau on the Rhine. He 
died in 1828.) 
ANDREW GEORGE WARD, 1798-1846. 
—Can any reader inform me as _to the 
parentage and baptism of Andrew George 
Ward, who was born in London 19 May, 
1798, married 5 April, 1825, at the Cathe- 
dral, Calcutta, to Miss Hannah Ward, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. William Ward, of Seram- 
pore, being then a Lieutenant in the 68th 
Native Infantry; died at Lahore (then a 
Captain in same Regiment) 20 May, 1846. 
He was a nephew of Andrew Mathias, sur- 





geon, of 11, New Burlington Street, London, 
and may have been born at that house. | 
Neither the Gentleman’s Magazine, The | 
Times or the published Harleian Registers | 
record his birth. 

Frank Warp. 


THOMAS PRICE OF THE STAR, HOL- 

BORN.—I have a fine pewter plate of 
ins. diameter engraved with a star in a 
leafy circle and ‘‘Thomas Price att The | 
Star in holborne neare turne stille 1671” | 
(sic) and shall be much obliged for any in- | 
formation about this tavern or the landlord. | 
The plate is in magnificent condition and 
well marked, but unfortunately the maker 
R. I. cannot be traced. 

LEWIs CLAPPERTON. 


PENE HOLE.—Infermation is desired as 
to the origin of the name ‘‘ Dene Hole”’ 

at Downe, Kent, and any local traditions | 
connected with it. 
O. M. D. 


[A gorrespondence on the Dene-Holes will 
be found at 11 S. x. 249, 314, 390, 437, 450.] 


piccaDILLY CIRCUS.—A charming pic- 

ture by Thomas Shotter Boys, which may 
be inspected in a portfolio at the Guildhall 
Library, embraces the view from the old 
County Fire Office, across the Circus, and | 
down towards Westminster. It includes a 
portion of the corner premises on the right, 
with the name ‘Swan and Edgar” over 
the front. This building was in process of 
demolition at Easter. Was Nash responsi- 
ble for the ornamental detail on the eleva- 
tion in question, and was the firm named 
the first tenant? Were there other shops in 
this part of Piccadilly prior to the construc- 
tion of Regent Street ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 











PLACES OF SEPULTURE OF ‘“ PER- 

SONS OF QUALITY.’—Shaftesbury 
was noted in bygone days for its Abbey— 
and the powerful Abbess of Shaftesbury— 
who possessed much wealth in money, lands, 
church plate, as well as the gift of four 
rectories. Here were buried King Eadward 
and the Queen of Edmund Ironside, and “ it 
was the place of sepulture of many persons 
of quality.”” The nunnery was founded by 
King Alfred ‘‘to the honour of God, and 
the Holy Virgin and for the health of his 
own Soul.’”” His medemesta dehtir (or mid- 
most daughter) Ethelgede, he made the first 
Abbess. Can any reader supply names of 
similar places of sepulture of ‘‘ persons of 


quality ’’ ? 
G. W. EF. 


LANCELOT BLACKBURNE.—Archbishop 
of York was born Dec. 10, 1658, and is 
said to have been the son of Richard Black- 
burne of London. I should be glad to learn 
further particulars of his parentage. Is 
anything known about his mother? 
G. F. R.. B. 


HE REV. ZACHARY BABINGTON.— 
Vicar of Tretteck, Monmouthshire; 
graduated M.A. at Oxford University from 
Christ Church in 1669. I should be glad to 
learn the date and place of his death. 
G. F. R. B. 


“QIGMA.”—I should be glad if any 
reader can reveal the identity of 
‘“‘ Sigma ”’ who, in 1903, published ‘ Person- 
alia: Political, social and various,’ reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ONG WANTED.—A rather catchy song was 

being sung in about the years 1897-98. It 

had a chorus which ran somewhat as follows: 
Off she goes again, 
Off she goes again. 


I should like to know 
If you can explain 
What on earth am I to do 
When off she goes again. 
Can anyone give me the name and correct 
verses and chorus—or at least a i 


UTHOR WANTED :—Who is the author of 
the following saying :— 
“?Twas strength to be with him; now it is 

strength to remember him.”—M. 

It appeared under the name “ Leete” in 
the In Memoriam notices of The Times, Dec. 
28, 1925. Presumably the M. (following the 
quotation) is the author’s initial. — 
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Replies. 





CHARLES I: NARROW ESCAPE IN 
BATTLE 
(cl. 245). 

I think G. H. W.’s quotation must refer to 


King Charles I’s narrow escape at the 
Battle of Edgehill. Amongst the Legh MSS. 


ring to the episode in these words: 


The Kinge himselfe was at this 
battell and Cannon shute miste him but a 
yard, his Standardberer [Sir Edmund Verney: 





blodie | 


was slayne and the Standard taken by the} 


enemie, but by a private gentleman (one 
Smith) regayned the said Smith [Sir John 
Smith] killinge the enemie. This Smith is 
nowe maid Knight Banoret and is His Matie’s 
Standardberer. 

This letter is not dated, but it must have 
been written very shortly after the battle, 
which -was fought on Oct. 23, 1642, and as 
Francis Legh died on February 2, 1642-3, 
we can get the date of the letter within very 
little over three months. 

Evetyn NewTon. 

75, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 

This incident occurred, not in battle, but 
when the King was walking on a high ter- 
race, still known as King’s Walk, overlook- 
ing the beautiful river and harbour, with 
the town of Fowey on the opposite bank. 
He was then staying at Hall, in the parish 
of Lanteglos, a seat of the Mohuns of Bocon- 
noc, from whom descended the Wicked Lord 
Mohun of Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond,’ killed in 
1712, in a duel with the Duke of Hamilton. 

I have not noticed any reference to this 
attempt in Clarendon, and cannot at present 
point to any contemporary author, but 
Cornish Histories regard it as a fact. 

LANgE. 


In the ‘ Official Guide’ to Fowey (pub- 
lished by Vickery, Kyrle and Co., Ltd.), 
4, Great Marlborough Street, London, the 
following words occur on p. 30. 


It was at Bodinnick that King Charles I 
is said to have narrowly escaped from being 
shot while looking across the river at Fowey. 
He certainly spent some time here and he 
slept at a house near Golant. In gratitude 
for the loyalty of his host, he presented him 
with his sleeve links and a handkerchief, which 
eventually passed into the hands of the iate 
Mr. Thomas G. Graham, of Penquite, and 


these relics still remain in his family. 





This may give G. H. W. a clue to the in- 
formation he seeks. 
W. Marston AcREs. 
Bank of England, E.C. 


‘* DROCESTIONIOSE BARRIL”’ (cl, 

261).—Probably it should read “ pro- 
cestionige barril,”’ for  ‘* processioning 
barrel.” ‘‘ Processioning ’’ is a synonym of 
‘* perambulating’’ (the bounds of a parish 
or manor), an ancient ceremony commonly 


| performed in Rogation Week which ; 
at Lyme I have a letter from a certain Ja. ee tak hema ee inane aos 


Bretherton to Francis Legh of Lyme, refer- | 


ingly, has been called Procession Week. 

in the case quoted the ‘‘ neighbours ’’ con- 
sidered themselves entitled to a barrel [of 
ale ?] for their trouble. 

After the Reformation, what had been 
regarded as a yearly semi-religious ceremony, 
where the bounds were beaten, and the par- 
son blessed the wells, springs and crops, be- 
came in some places a yearly orgy; taking 
an instance at random, the bill for beating 
the bounds of Erith parish in Kent on 31 
May, 1810, consisted of: Dinner at the 
Crown Inn £6 17s. Od. ; Twopenny loaves dis- 
tributed to the people and lads who walked 
the Bounds 21s.; Butcher’s bill £2 5s. 8d.; 
Beer £2 7s. 2d. ; and gifts ‘‘to several people 
that were Bumped 5s. 9d.’’ 

A barrel seems, in one parish at least, to 
have been regarded as an integral part of 
the ‘‘ show’; both Plott and White Kennett 
record the reading of the gospel at the head 
of a barrel in procession in Rogation Week 
in the parish of Stanlake, Oxon. 

R. L. C. 


HE CHRISTMAS GANDLE (cl. 252).— 
The writer of your review of the second 
volume of the Diary of the Rev. James Wood- 
forde asks, at the above reference, what is 
the significance of the following entry :— 
‘‘ My large Wax Candle was lighted up this 
Evening for an Hour, being Christmas Day.” 
It was no doubt the Christmas candle. It 
appears to have been more usually lighted 
on Christmas Eve. Speaking of this day, 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ says: 

On the night of this eve our ancestors were 
wont to light up candles of an uncommon size, 
called Christmas Candles, and lay a log of 
wood upon the fire, called a Yule Log, or 
Christmas Block, to illuminate the house, and, 
as it were, to turn night into day . 

‘‘ Christmas,” says Blount, ‘ was called 
the Feast of Lights in the Western or Latin 
Church, because they used so many lights or 
candles at the feast; or rather, because 
Christ, the light of all lights, that true light, 
then came into the world. Hence the Christ- 
mas Candle.”’ 
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According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Aug. 1790, vol. lx., p. 719: 

At Rippon, in Yorkshire, on Christmas Eve, 
the chandlers sent —_ mould candles, and 
the coopers logs of wood, generally called Yule 
Clogs, which are always used on Christmas 
Eve; but should it be so large as not to be 
all burnt that night, which is frequently the 
case, the remains are kept till old Christmas 
Eve. 

It would, however, appear that the burn- 
ing of the Christmas candle was not always 
confined to Christmas Eve, for when Sir 
Henry Ellis edited Brand’s work he stated, 
in his notes to Christmas Eve: 

In the Buttery of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
an ancient candle-socket of stone still remains, 
ornamented with the figure of the Holy Lamb. 
It was formerly used to burn the Christmas 
Candle in, on the high-table, at supper, dur- 
ing the twelve nights of that festival. 

In Hazlitts’ ‘ Dictionary of Faiths and 
Folk-Lore’ (London, Reeves and Turner, 
1905), sub tit. ‘Christmas Prince,’ there is 
given a contemporary description of a splen- 
did and gay pageant at the above college on 
Christmas Day, 1607. After describing the 
proceedings earlier in the day, the account 
goes on to say that after supper there was 
an interlude ‘‘contaynynge the order of y® 
Saturnalls, and shewinge the first cause of 
Christmas-candles, and in the ende there 
was an application made to the Day and 
Nativitie of Christ.’ 

The Christmas candle is alluded to in the 
following passage in the ‘ Country Farmers’ 
Catechism ’ (1703) : 

She ne’er has no fits, nor uses no cold tea, 
as the “ Ladies Catechism ” says, but kéeps 
her body in health with working all the week, 
and goes to Church on Sundays: my daughter 
don’t look with sickly pale looks, like an unfit 
Christmas Candle. 

Wma. Serr WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

GUN-FLINTS : PICKED FLINTS (12 S. 

xi. 210, 258, cl. 265).—Gun-flints can be 
made from a picked flint, but badly. The 
picked flint has been weathered, and has lost 
its capability of splitting evenly. So the 
flint-knappers mine their flints from the 
chalk matrix. These split evenly, and so it 
is easy to work them into the required shape, 
which is that of a plane-iron or chisel-end. 
It is an interesting point, as the picked 
flints grind down into the road, bursting 
into fragments of irregular shape which bond 
together into a good wearing surface. Prob- 
ably mined flints would flake into long por- 
tions and not bind so well. 
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| Does any one know when gun-flints were 
first made? It is commonly said that at 
Brandon, in Suffolk, the last flint-workers 
| are to be found, and that they represent the 
| only pre-historic industry remaining. But 
gun-flints only came into use in the first half 
| of the seventeenth century with the snap- 
| haunce lock. Or, if they were used for the 
| wheel-lock, then about a century earlier. Of 
|course. flint-knapping for walls and for 
strike-a-lights is much earlier, but is there 
| any continuous history from earliest times 
_down to the present period ? 

F. Wiitram Cock. 


| 

| ROxAL ARMS (cl. 172, 227).—The present 
| picture of the Royal Arms in the 
|Church at Appledore, Kent, was put up in 
| 1795 on the rood-beam. In 1858 it was placed 
|on the top beam of the north screen, and in 
| 1880 it was fixed on the west wall of the nave. 
| It is a large canvas in a black moulded 
| frame, 7 x 8 feet. The names of the church- 
| wardens with the date are on the top. The 
| arms with lion and unicorn as supporters 
are Quarterly (1), England and Scotland ; 
(2), France; (3), Ireland; and (4), Hanover, 
viz.: Shield divided into three equal parts 
by curved lines: Sinister, Two lions or 
passant; Dexter, A lion rampant sable 
on a gold ground and in base a white 
horse courant on a red ground, in the centre 
a shield of pretence gules of which time has 
obliterated the charge. I give the colours 
as painted. This is quite a large specimen, 
but I have seen one about a foot square, and 
I believe the arms occur as a carving espec- 
ially in cathedrals. 

F, Wittiam Cock, M.D. 


D#4TH OF CHARLES II (cl. 209, 264).— 

In the preface of his book ‘The Last 
Days of Charles II’ (Clarendon Press, 1909) 
Dr. Raymond Crawfurd says :— 


In reading Macaulay’s account of the 
death of Charles II, it could not be but appar- 
ent, that whatever the manner of his dying, 
apoploxy was not, as historians have deter- 
mined, the cause. This at first led me to 
think that, after all, the suspicions of poison 
might not be so ill-founded as is generally 
believed. But when I came to examine and 
compare all the available accounts of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries, I found that 
it was no difficult task to piece together a 
typical picture of death from chronic granular 
kidney (a form of Bright’s disease) with 
uraemic convulsions. 


The author informs me that were he to 
write the book again he would lay more stress 
on the large amount of blood withdrawn 
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from the King by his physicians as an addi- 
tional element in the cause of death. 
H. M. Bartow. 

12, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

The most critical review of all the avail- 
able evidence on the death of Charles II will 
be found in ‘ The Last Days of Charles IT,’ 
by Raymond Crawfurd, M.A., M.D., Oxon, 
Clarendon Press, 1909. Dr. Crawfurd re- 
jects the theory of poison as hardly worthy 
of consideration, and rules out of court the 
theory of apoplexy also. After studying and 
comparing the various accounts given by 
eye-witnesses and contemporaries (such as 
Lord Ailesbury, Barrillon and Van Citters, 
the French and Dutch Ambassadors, and Sir 
Charles Scarburgh, the King’s first physi- 
cian) Dr. Crawfurd concludes that ‘‘ one 
may assert with considerable confidence that 
the King’s death was due to chronic granu- 
lar kidney with uremic convulsions.” 


The British Medical Journal published a 


series of articles ‘Some Royal Death-beds.’ | 


That of Charles II appeared in their issue 
of June 25, 1910, and is a most interesting 
account of the King’s last illness. 

Rory FLercHer. 


As described by the physicians’ report 
Charles II died with what used to be called 
serous apoplexy, this usually being due to 
chronic Bright’s disease. The symptoms all 
point to this, and Charles expired comatose 
from uremia. The treatment was of the 
drastically cruel kind due to the ignorance 
of the physicians of the day. The only thing 
that was of any use was the bleeding, which 
was performed by one of the surgeons who 
was ordered a substantial reward for his 
promptness, which reward he never received. 
As described, there is no evidence of poison- 
ing by others, though of course he died of 
poisoning by retention of waste products due 
to defective elimination by the kidneys. The 


clinical picture is singularly complete. As | 


to the gossip of poisoning by others that 
too is quite characteristic of the times. The 
‘‘three black crows’’ type was as common 
then in the great world as it is still in 
village-communities. 

F. Witiram Cock, M.D. 


ONDON’S MARKET AUTHORITY (cl. 
260).—It is wrong to sav that the Lon- 
don City Corporation is the Market Author- 
ity of the Metropolis. Charles Bradlaugi 
took up the subject of market rights and 


tolls, and in 1892 Sidney Webb, described as | 


<* Progressive and Labour Candidate for 


| chein a volume on London questions in which 
| he dealt with the markets. He stated: ‘For 
markets, London depends on two private mon. 
| opolists and two sectional and unrepresenta- 
|tive public authorities, feebly supplemented 
| by the abortive efforts of two philanthropists 
|and by the squalid and inconvenient street 
| markets of the London poor.”’ 

| Charles II granted Covent Garden to the 
'fourth Earl of Bedford, and twenty-one 
years later gave to another person permission 
to hold a market in the fields of the Spital 
|of St. Mary, outside Bishopsgate. Mr. 
Webb states that from the charters giving 
| permission to hold markets it followed that 
such a grant implied the right to prohibit 
any competing market within about seven 
miles’ radius. The Duke of Bedford did not 
insist upon such a monopoly, but the owners 
| of Spitalfields Market about forty years ago, 
successfully resisted through Horner v. The 
Great Eastern Railway the establishment of 
a market in West Ham. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


YMPATHETIC MAGIC IN GREECE 
(cl. 186, 228, 263).—I recall that in a 
town in which I lived the boys and girls 
of a large family were dressed alike and 
the hair was dressed in plaits, until they 
reached puberty. It was very perplexing to 
the mischievous little boys because, to use a 
well-known phrase, we could not tell ‘‘t’other 
from which.’”’ If we jeered at one or ‘‘salu- 
ted’’ the plait we were struck with the 
remorse that we had been guilty of discourt- 
|esy to a member of the opposite sex. Chiv- 
|alry prevailed and the quaintly dressed 
| family went unmolested. I asked the reason 
of the quaint attire and was told by my 
mother (perhaps with appropriate reserve), 
that it was the mother’s peculiarity. It is 
| obvious that I cannot mention the town, but 
/one of the family played a conspicuous part 
|in a campaign in a time of national emer- 
gency a quarter of a century ago. 
Str Lees Knowtzs is in error in stating 
that Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh died 
/in 1886. It was Christmas Day, 1889. I 
/have his life written by his cousin, Sarah 
L. Steele (Macmillan, 1891) and the only 
references to his disability are an opening 
| paragraph explaining why his ‘“‘ upbring- 
ing must be different from that of other 
|men,” and the incidents attendant upon his 
maiden speech in the House. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ULTENEY HOTEL, PICCADILLY (cl. 
260).—Replying to Mr. W. CourRTHORPE 


Deptford,’ issued through Swan Sonnen-! Forman Dasent in his book on Piccadilly 
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states that Pulteney’s Hotel was opened in 
1812; it was kept going by a restaurateur 
called John Escudier, but about 1823 he 
moved from Piccadilly to Albemarle Street, 
where the business flourished under its 
original name for many years. 

AtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


peCn is TION ON TOMB OF SIR) 
JOHN DRAYTON (cl. 208, 263).—I 
am greatly obliged to your correspondents | 
for their suggestions. Mr. J. CHALLENOR 
SmiTH’s reading, connwmera, was indepen. | 
dently suggested to me by your correspondent | 
Mr. C. W. Broprisp, and I find it is also | 
that adopted by the Rev. F. N. Davis, who | 
is editing Anthony & Wood’s Oxfordshire 
church notes for the Oxfordshire Record 
Society (1822, p. 119). | 
EK. St. Jonn Brooks. 


pXGLISH VILLAGES : LOCALITY | 

SOUGHT (cl. 261).—(4) Nateby is close | 
to Garstang and is a separate Polling District | 
in the Lancaster Division where I revised the | 
Registers for several years as Deputy Regis- 
tration Officer for the County. 


T. Cann Hucaes. 





Lancaster. 


(4) Nateby. There is a Nateby 14 miles | 
N.W. of Garstang in N. Lancashire. A 
parish and railway station on the Garstang 
and Knott End Railway. 2088 acres, pop. 
305 (1921). 

A. J: H. 


Wigan. 


RINTED FAMILY HISTORIES (cl. | 
117, 196).—I am engaged upon an 
alphabetical list of British Family His- | 
tories (for publication), and would be glad | 
if readers would let me know direct of out- 
of-the-way works of this nature. Extracts | 
from publications and mere pedigree sheets 
are not required. 

The Library of Congress’ List is not of 
much value, as on referring to it under 
letter A, I was only able to add three to 
my list ‘of some fifty A’s (of which only 
about eight appeared in that work). 

T. R. Tomson. 


Lamberhurst. 


({EORGE EVELYN’S SECOND MAR- 
RIAGE (cl. 244). Has your correspon- 
dent consulted Colonel Chester’s ‘ London 
Marriage Licences,’ aranged by Foster? I 
suggest that there are some records there | 

which may be of use to him. 
Frank Penny. 


|ing, so I send herewith a copy. 


PTAKE’”’ (cl. 260).—I also have been 
accustomed to ‘‘ at’’ all my life, but 
the phrase should surely be ‘‘gleg at the 
uptake.”’ It is so mentioned in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
under ‘‘gleg’’ where there is a quotation 
from Scott (‘Old Mortality,’ vii) ‘‘ Every- 
body’s no sae gleg at the uptake as ye are 
yoursell, mither.”’ 
CuaRtEs A. Coox. 


ICHARD DIGHTON (exlviii. 224, 286). 
—I have in my possession a water-colour 
of a Private, Grenadier Guards, 1790, by 
R. Dighton (1752— 1814). It was originally 
in the collection of an officer of that regi- 
ment. 
FELIs. 


NGLISH SURNAMES OF TWO LET- 

TERS (cl. 152, 195).—Professor Week 

| ley’ s ‘The Romance of Names,’ 1914, gives 
| the followin ng (p. 101) 

Sir John de Grey, eral of Chester, had 
in 1246 two Alice in Wonderland clerks named 
Henry de Eu and William de Ho 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

In Cal. S.P., 1547-1580,’ B. 16, there is 
a warrant to pay one Robert V Vy £20. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[It may be of interest to recall Mme. de 

Sévigné’s friend, Mme. d’0O. 


PITAPH ON A SAMPLER (cl. 262).— 
According to Suffling’s ‘ Epitaphia’ 


| (London, 1909) there is a similar epitaph to 
| Margaret Scott of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, 


| who died April 9, 1728. The differences in 
information and fact may be worth compar- 
Suffling 
calls her ‘‘ Dutches of Dalkeith,’ but I am 
unable to trace her. He gives her age as 


| 125 years, which is probably as fictitious as 


the person. 


Stay ''raveler until my life you read; 

The Living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Five times Five Years I had a Virgin life; 
Ten times Five Years I was a virtuous wife; 
Ten times Five Years I had a widow chaste; 
Now weary of my life I end my Race. 

I to my cradle to my srave have seen 


| Eight mighty Kings in Scotland end a Queen; 


Four times Five Years the commonwealth I 


saw, 
And twice the subject rose against the Law. 
Twice did I see the proud Prelate pull’d down, 
And Twice the cloak was humbl’d to the 
ground. 
T saw my country Sold for English Ore, 
And haughty Stuarts Race subsists no more, 
And such Revolutions in My Time has been, 


| IT have an end of all perfection seen. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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MAgoRcA (cl 241).—The Archduke Louis 
Salvator was the author and _ illustra- 

tor of four books on Majorca, as follows :— 
1. ‘Die Balearen geschildert in Wort 


und Build.’ 7 vols. 1869-1891; 2. ‘ Ron- 
dayes de Mallorca.’ 1895; 3. Marchen aus 
Mallorca.’ 1895-1896; 4. ‘ Die Felsenfes- 


ten Mallorcas.’ 1910. 

All these were issued at Wurzburg and 
Leipzig, and the first three without the 
Archduke’s name on the title-page. ‘ Die 
Balearen’ is the best known, and is prob- 
ably the one referred to by The Times re- 
viewer and your’ correspondent. An 
abridged edition of it was issued in 2 vols. 
in 1897 from Leipzig. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


““WOUTH-JOKE” (cl. 226).—Examples 
of branks are illustrated in Andrews’ 
‘Old time punishments,’ Earle’s ‘ Curious 
punishments of by-gone days,’ and in Jewitt’s 
article ‘Scolds: and how they cured them 
in the good old times’ (‘ Reliquary,’ Vol. 1.). 
Many of these agree with the description 
quoted, and as the present whereabouts of 
most of them is given, it is possible for your 
correspondent to see them, and he might even 
identify the one used at Edinburgh. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


““() RICHARD O MON ROT ”’ (cl. 190).— 

Your correspondent J. P. may like to 
know that a slightly different version from 
that at the reference is given on the cover 
of ‘Les Oeuvres de Blondel de Néele,’ by 
M. Tarbé, Reims, 1862—where also the whole 
story of Richard and Blondel, is discussed. 

Jos. Hieut BLunveEtt. 


JUNE BEETLES (cl. 226).—These are by 

no means extinct. A few specimens 
appear in my garden at Godalming—gener- 
ally on the white roses. They are not encour- 
aged by the gardener, which may account 
for their not being so plentiful as they 


were. 
G. T. P1rtcHer. 


é¢ BAGDAD DATE MARK ”: ‘“ ALEPPO 

BUTTON ” (cl. 61, 160).—Also called 
** Aleppo boil,’? ‘‘ Delhi boil,’ ‘‘ Bagdad 
sore,”’ ‘‘ Nile sore’”’ (et alia). This disease 
is known under the general name of ‘‘ trop- 
ical sore.’ It is a variety of Kala-Azar, 
or Leishmaniasis—so-called after Maj.-Gen. 
Sir W. B. Leishman, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
A.M.S., who discovered the parasite which 
causes the disease, in 1900. This was dis- 


covered subsequently by Homer Wright. The 


treatment of these diseases hitherto has 
not been very satisfactory, I believe. 


PRINCESS SOPHIA, DAUGHTER oF 
GEORGE III (cl. 172, 232).—‘ The 
Royal Princesses of England from the reign 
of George the First,’ by Mrs. Matthew Hal} 
(G. Routledge and Co., 1858), contains 4 
most intimate account of the lives of Geo: 
III’s family; at pp. 305 to 332 is related 
pretty well all that is known of Augusta 
Sophia, Sophia, and Amelia. The book 
was published in the form of a yellow-back, 
price 2s., and may occasionally be met with 
at secondhand booksellers’. 
JaMEs ARROW. 
Balham. 


(REST FOR IDENTIFICATION (cxlix 

404, 449).--Sir Wm. Pierrepont Wil- 
son-Todd, 2nd Bart,, uses for the dexter of 
two crests ‘On the trunk of an oak tree fess- 
wise proper a fox sejant.? The trunk is 
sprouting with three leaves and acorns. The 
1st Baronet married the heiress of John 
Todd, J.P., and assumed her name in addi- 
tion to his own. 

WattTerR E. GawTHorp. 


Mitts ON THE WANDLE (12S. xi., 411, 
454, 518).—In further reply to Mrs. 
Copr’s enquiry, see ‘The Book of the 
Wandle,’ J. M. Hobson, 1924, in which a 
very complete list of Mills is quoted from 
Mr. Giuseppi’s extract from Domesday. 
Watrer E. GaAwTHorp. 


| DRAGON IN PLACE-NAMES (cxlix. 420; 
| cl. 124).—On Sept. 25, 1922, Professor 
| Allen Mawer, Honorary Secretary of the 
| English Place-Name Society, delivered the 
| Robert Spence Watson Memorial Lecture 
| before the Literary and Philosophical 
| Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His subject 
| was ‘ Place-Names and History.’ 


The following paragraph appears in the 
| printed reproduction of the lecture :— 


| 

| Drakelow in Derbyshire, “ dragon’s barrow,” 
| reminds us of the firm belief in dragons in 
| those days, a belief so firm that a Northern 
| Chronicler tells us in all seriousness that in 
| the year 793 fiery dragons were seen flying in 
| Northumbria, while the Old English Gnomic 
' Verses of proverbial wisdom tell us in one 
| and the same breath that the dragon must 
|ever haunt the barrow and the fish bring 


Fee their young in the sea. (Cottonian 
H. Askew. 





Verses, ii. 26-28). 


| Spennymoor. 
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A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare : | 
Polesworth in Arden. By Arthur Gray. | 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.). | 


HE Baconians, whatever else they have done | 


or failed to do, have driven us all to | 


realise a strange incongiuity between the} ¢ 


plays of Shakespeare and the circumstances | 
of his birth and nurture as given by orthodox | 
biography. The plain fact is that we do not | 
know where he was brought up nor when he | 
came to London, nor yet with what plans or | 
rospects he came. The Master of Jesus Col- | 
ie emphasises strongly the weakness of | 
documents and the untrustworthiness of 
tradition—and then, conjecture for conjecture, | 
offers the brilliant suggestion that Shakes- | 
peare, who makes virtually no use of Strat- | 
ford and the country about it in his plays, | 
spent the formative years of his life at Poles-| 
worth in Arden, amid the very scenes to! 
which he takes us in ‘ As You Like It’ and in| 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ su"rounded by | 
personages whose position and career would | 
open up to his observation something of the | 
ways of the great world and the manners and | 
aims of rulers, and having also within his) 
reach as good a supply of books as the house- | 
hold of any rich and cultivated family would | 
be likely in those days to contain, Shakes- | 
peare, we all know, charmed people by his | 
“gentleness.” Dr. Gray shows that the word | 
had then a somewhat larger significance than | 
now. Emphasis on it seems, in truth, to indi- 
cate that the charm was something native 
to himself, sufficient to give him his place in| 
a circle which could value it, but to which, | 
apart from the gift, he might always have| 
been a stranger. It must, then, somewhere, | 
somehow, have been discovered, and that 
while Shakespeare was young enough for 
training. Again, there is real difficulty in 
fitting together the tradition of the young 
man’s coming desperately to London, more or 
less in disgrace and unknown, with the fact 
that we find him the friend of Southampton. 
The proposed sojourn in his boyhood as page 
in the house of the Gooderes would furnish 
our picture of his London adventure with 
reasonable prospect of backing by influential 
friends, onl also with a sleunihie beginning 
to the acquaintance with Southampton. The 
poet Drayton, son of a butcher at Hartshill, 
a boy a year older than William Shakespeare, 
was a page at Polesworth, and seems to have 
been taught and trained in the household 
without attending a school. Throughout his 
life the kindly household where his character 
and powers had been given their start was 
always a cherished memory—‘ the happy and 
generous family of the Goodere’s, to which I 
confess myself beholding for the best part 
of my education.” The combination of intim- 
acy and detachment, of lovely and honourable 
surroundings with the knowledge that they 
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yet are not his by right, forms a curiously 

congruous nursery or background for the 

mind of Shakespeare as the Sonnets, and the 
lays too, reveal it to us. There is, we sup 
pose, no hope now of anything concerning 

Shakespeare’s upbringing being proved; but 

nothing has, so far, been advanced which 

accounts so well for what we know, or wears 
on the face of it such a look of probability. 

Dr. Gray forcibly reminds us of the poverty 
of our information all round, and the insecur- 
ity of the dates that have been commonly 
taken as fixed, such as the 1586 of the move 
to London. The “‘ W. H.” of the Sonnets h 
takes to be a “ literary thief ’’; and “ T. T.” a 
receiver of stolen literary goods; and he quotes 
in support of this view the case of ‘ Servex: 
and Porrex,’ which was “ put forth” much 
corrupted by a young man into whose hands 
a copy fell without the authors’ knowledge. 
There is no aspect of Shakespeare’s life nor 
trace of his experience in this work that Dr. 
Gray does not treat more or less fully in 
connection with his theory, and though re- 
flection and examination are required beforé 
one can definitely give this a place in one’s 
idea of Shakespeare, the book itself will 
always have value for its shrewd re-statement 
of problems, its re-grouping of facts, and the 
lively picture it presents of Warwickshire and 
of the times. 

The Plague Pamphlets of Thomas Dekker, 
Edited by F. P. Wilson. (Oxford University 
Press, 9s. net.). 

IX in number, of these pamphlets three are 

here reprinted for the first time: ‘The 

Newes from Graves-end,’ ‘London Looke 
Backe,’ and ‘ The Blacke Rod and the White 
Rod,’ ‘ The Meeting of Gallants’ is not quite 
certainly Dekker’s, and Mr. Wilson gives 
reasons for thinking that, if not his, then it 
is the work of one T. M., who in the same 
year wrote two pamphlets bearing remarkable 
resemblance to it. T. M. may be identified 
with Thomas Middleton; and thence may 
reasonably arise, as Mr. Wilson suggests, con- 
jecture that the pamphlet is a work of colla- 
boration. 

Dekker certainly ought to be read more 
widely than he is. It is singular that the 
recently published ‘ Oxford Book of English 
Prose admits no passage from him. Yet 
sweeter, more expressive and nobler English 
prose than the best of his was never penned. 
He has, in as high a degree as any English 
writer ever had it, a merit, a quality diffi- 
cult to describe; the quality without which 
Shakespeare himself would not be to us what 
he is, who also possessed it supremely. He 
could, that is to say, and for long stretches, 
project himself as it were to the very point 
of his pen; could keep direct, immediate con- 
tact between the inner working of his mind 
and the finished expression of his thought. 
The vast majority of writers, even of genius, 
attain to this but igh between themselves 
and what they are making intervenes some- 
thing: choice and rejection, perhaps, con- 
siderations, languor, awareness of ill-defined 
and useless thoughts. This quality in Dekker 
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lights up and gives force to his use of figures 
and conceits. It makes his narrative poig- 
nant, delightful, and, where need be in such 
a subject as the plague, pitiful and dreadful. 
He wrote when the ear governed both poetry 
and prose more than the eye: and his music 
is both individual and unfaltering. 

‘London Looke Backe’ hasnot till now been 
attributed to him, nor has ‘ The Blacke Rod.’ 
The attributions are made to rest to some 
extent on verbal resemblances between them 
and acknowledged works—a line of argument 
upon which much caution is needed. They 
have, however, more satisfactory support in 
the resemblance of the tone and diction of 
these pieces to those of Dekker. 


There is yet another view of these pamphlets | 


which is worth consideration. The progress of 
medical science has changed our whole out- 
look upon disease; we could not now spon- 
taneously adopt the attitude of Dekker and 
his contemporaries towards the plague. 
Armed with disinfectants we are preserved 
from committing the cruelties which harrow 
us in all these accounts; and science has dis- 
pelled the sense of fatality and also the grim 
humour which once attended on these visita- 
tions. But the old ways in which humanity 
encountered the horrors of epidemics are still 
worth attending to; and the instances of pity 
and courage, the power of recovery when 
the visitation ceased, and the survival of 
oetry and gaiety, still worth wondering at. 
No one gives us the plague under these 
aspects better than Dekker. 
BookseELLeRS’ CATALOGUES. 

We have received from Leipzig the interest- 
ing illustrated catalogue of Incunabula re- 
cently brought out by Herr Kari W. HIERsSE- 
MANN. It is provided with no fewer than eight 
indexes which add greatly to facility in grasp- 
ing the collection as a whole, and to the en- 
joyment of it. There are specimens of the 
work of between seventy and eighty presses, 
and there are several copies of first-rate im- 
portance. Thus we noted Gutenberg’s ‘ Tracta- 
tus... de sumptione pabuli... by Matthaeus 
de Cracovia—one of the first products of the 
"elegy second press, of which there were 
yut five in all—a rare work in a well-preserved 
copy, though leaves 1-4 are in facsimile: 
16,800m. Yet more interesting is Scheeffer’s ‘ De 
officiis,’ printed in 1465, and, after the Seneca 
of 1463, the first classical work printed, and, 
together with the Lactantius printed the same 
year at Subiaco, the first book in which Greek 
type was used; 2,800m. 
Cicero is the ‘ Epistolae’ of the Venetian 
printer Philippus Pincius: 360m. Three Ger- 
man Bibles are here, the ninth—Koberger’s 
of 1483 (5,800m.); the tenth—Gruninger’s of 
1485 (4,500m.); and the Low German Bible 
printed at Liibeck by Arndes in 1494 (8,500m.). 
The Venetian Duns Scotus of Johann v. Kéln 
and Johann Manthem (1477: 2,200m.); 
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| Koberger’s beautiful ‘Schetzbehalter’ with 


the woodcuts by Michael Wohlgemut (149; 
7,800m.); and Lichtenberger’s ‘ Prognosticato’ 
printed by Knoblochtzer of Heidelberg in 
1488 (4,200m.) must not go without mention; 
and a word must be said of Breydenhach’s 
‘ Peregrinationes in terram sanctam,’ printed 
by Peter Drach at Speyer, a copy containing 
the whole of the wood-cuts (1490: 1,800m.), 
Mr. Epaar H. Weis, of New York describes 
a goodly number of interesting books and q 
few autograph letters in his catalogue No. 14, 
Among the books of this century we noted 
first editions of ‘Erewhon Revisited’ ($4), 
of Conrad’s ‘ Arrow of, Gold’ ($85); and of 
Masefield’s ‘Salt Water Ballads’ ($135.). Of 
works of the end of the last century most 
prized seem to be first editions of A. HE. 
Housman’s ‘ A Shropshire Lad ’ ($235), and of 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘The Purple Land that Eng- 
land Lost’ ($350.). Here is also a first edition 
of Keats’s ‘Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. 
Agnes and Other poems’ bound by Riviere 
($300.). From the library of H. B. Wheatley 
with his Pepys book-plate comes Cooke's 
*Greene’s Tu Quoque’ (71640: $160.) A 
pamphlet which should attract lovers of 
Conrad is that entitled ‘Some Reflections 
Seamanlike and Otherwise on the Loss of the 
Titanic,’ which he printed for private circula- 
tion (only twenty-five copies) in 1919 ($65.), 
The Stevenson items include a first edition of 
‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’ ($125); and 


three Davos Platz productions. 


JOHN FRANCIS ROTTON. 


We learn with regret the death of our old 
correspondent, Str JouN Rorton, K.C., who 


OBITUARY : 


; passed away on April 19 at Frith Hill, Godalm- 


ing, in his 88th year. The only son of 
Richard Rotton, he was called to the bar by 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1860, and in 1869 entered the 
Privy Council Office as legal assistant in the 
medical department, of which the duties were 
later transferred to the Local Government 
Board, now the Ministry of Health. in 
he became Assistant Secretary at the 
Government Board, and in 1883 was made 
Legal Adviser to the Department. He filled 
this office for sixteeh years and was knighted 
on his retirement in 1899. He was made a 
K.C. in 1891. A graduate of London University, 
he took throughout his life, a great intere 
in its affairs and especially in University 
College, of whose council he was a member 
so long ago as 1869. He was a Life Governor, 
and Vice-President of the Senate in 1878 and 
1882, and a life member of Convocation of the 
University. Moreover, he was an old member 
of the Savile Club, and served on its commit- 
tee; he occupied his leisure with art and 
literature and European travel, and as his” 
contributions to ‘N. and Q.’ show, the range 
of his studies and interests was extensive. 
We are sincerely sorry for his loss. 
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